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THE DRAMATIC VALUE OF MUSIC 
AND LIGHT. 


It is interesting to note that the oft-quoted 
line, 

Music hath charms to soothe a savage breast, 
occurs in a play, and was written by one who 
in his time was accounted no mean dramatist. 

Long before Congreve’s day, however, the 
master playwright of them all had testified 
to his belief in the efficacy of music as a 
stimulus to the emotions, by scattering pearls 
of song throughout his mighty dramas, by 
heralding the entrances of important military 
personages with the stirring fanfare of trum- 
pets and the roll of drums, and by causing 
Duke Orsino at the beginning of “ Twelfth 
Night” to issue that exquisitely-worded 
mandate, 

lf music be the food of love, play on. 


Yet not only did Shakspere understand and 
utilize the susceptibility of audiences to mu- 
sical strains, he realized, too, their sensitive- 
ness to varying degrees of light and shade. 
Indeed, I think we may safely conclude that 
if he had lived in our own mechanical age he 
would have vied with Belasco himself in the 
use of the switchboard. To be sure, the 
limitations of the Elizabethan theatre pre- 
cluded light manipulation as we understand 
it today, but for that very reason Shakspere’s 
stage directions regarding light come to us in 
the most authentic manner possible — from 
the spoken lines themselves. 

The opening scenes of the second act of 
“Macbeth” are cast in what Quiller-Couch 
terms “inhuman, impalpable, inclosing dark- 
ness,” and that fact alone plays no insigni- 
ficant part in rousing the terror and dread of 
the audience ; for Shakspere knew that the 


. universal child which dwells in us all, and 


which we delight to take with us a-playgoing, 
not only believes in fairies, but is mortally 
afraid of the dark. 

Our hearts respond more readily to the ro- 
mance and glamour of youthful passion while 
the “blessed moon” pours its rays down 
upon Juliet’s balcony and “tips with silver” 
all the fruit-tree tops in the Capulet garden. 
And is it too great a stretch of the imagina- 
tion to suppose that our sympathies are 
touched more deeply at the parting of the 
lovers because of those “envious streaks” 
that “lace the severing clouds” as “ jocund 
day stands tiptoe on the misty mountain 
tops” ? 

The starless night and weird phenomena — 
fit accompaniments of conspiracy — intensify 
the suspense of Czsar’s impending doom, and 
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we cannot avoid the contagion of superstition 
long while the lightning flashes and we be- 
hold Brutus reading the letter Lucius hands 
him by the light of “exhalations whizzing in 
the air.” 

These are but a few instances chosen at 
random out of many that might be cited to 
prove that Shakspere did not minimize the 
importance of light effects, even though the 
playhouses of his time were quite destitute of 
such modern contrivances as the spotlight 
and the dimmer. 

It is sufficient to call attention to a single 
example of Shakspere’s delicate blending of 
music and light to produce an effect of poetic 
beauty and a sentimental appeal unsurpassed 
in dramatic literature. I refer to the last act 
of “The Merchant of Venice,” where 
Lorenzo says :— 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 

Creep in our ears ; soft stillness and the night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

In the above-mentioned scenes, which are 
typical of the Shaksperian method, it will be 
observed that Shakspere did not attempt to 
introduce this emotional stimulus by means 
external to the play itself : it is the natural ac- 
companiment to the action of the drama. 
And, of course, so far as light and shade are 
concerned — in the absence of instrumental- 
ities to create the desired illusion — it could 
not well be otherwise. But even if Shakspere 
had had at his command the facilities of the 
present day, we cannot conceive of his em- 
ploying them except with consummate art. 

However, a time came in the evolution of 
the drama when play producers, with or- 
chestras and improved methods of lighting at 
hand, rediscovered the potency of music and 
light as first aids to emotion, yet in taking 
up their new toys ignored completely those 
rules of the game which the master, by im- 
plication at least, had promulgated. 

The romantic school of a generation or 
two ago did not at all concern itself with the 
relevancy of music and light to the particular 
dramatic tale it happened to be telling. Its 
aim was to thrill, and it went about the mat- 
ter with a candor, a simplicity, and a direct- 
ness which were ingenuous, to say the least. 


, a subtler method was demanded. 





Red fire was burned vaingloriously in the 
wings merely for the sake of coloring a sen- 
sational tableau, while the orchestra in the pit 
accompanied the action as palpably and as 
artificially as is the case today in the moving- 
picture theatres. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” for 
example, was dramatized in that uninspired 
period to which I refer, and I fancy — 
though I haven't heard the bloodhounds bark 
for a good many years — that Eliza is still 
crossing the ice to an agitated tremolo. 

Gradually, however, a more artistic form 
of interpolation began to be evolved, but like 
all evolutionary processes the fit and the unfit 
existed for a time side by side. Thus, in 
Augustus Thomas’s “ Alabama,” produced in 
1890, the playing of Carey’s piano outside the 
scenes at the opening of the second act and 
the negro voices from the bayou singing the 
old plantation melodies in Act III are natural 
incidents of the play itself. On the other 
hand, as a prelude to Colonel Preston’s last 
entrance in Act II, we read the following: 
“Incidental music, ‘The Vacant Chair,’ pp. 
andante.” And, as the curtain falls, .“ In- 
cidental music, forte.” 


But with the dawn of the twentieth century 


‘ 


the term 
meaning. 


‘incidental” began to assume a new 
To secure the old emotional thrills 
Music and 
light were no longer incidental to the per- 
formance as a whole, but incidents of the 
dramatic story. They did not appear to be so 
much thrust upon the performance from 
without as revealed or unfolded from within. 
In other words, they concerned the stage- 
manager less and the playwright more. 

Both vocal and instrumental music are 
features of Edward Locke’s “The Climax.” 
The singing is that of Adelina, the music 
pupil, and her songs are quite as essential to 
the structure of the play as is the dialogue. 
The instrumental music is furnished bv 
Pietro’s composition, “The Song of the 
Soul,” and we see that composition grow 
just as the plot grows, until, united at last 
with Adelina’s voice, it rings out in the great 
climax of the story. Nor is the method of 
“The Climax” in any sense operatic. The 
play is good drama from start to finish, even 
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though both the start and the finish and much 
that comes between happen also to be good 
music. 

Charles Klein obtains his musical effects in 
“The Music Master” through the supposed 
practising of the master’s symphony, and the 
story of this symphony is an inherent part — 
an episode — of the wider story of the drama. 

Langdon Mitchell in “The New York 
Idea” points his satire more sharply by 
causing the choir assembled for the wedding 
of the divorcees to burst into rapturous 
strains at a mistaken signal of the officiating 
clergyman just as the bride-elect, tortured by 
jealousy of her former husband, decides not 
to go on with the ceremony. 

Meterlinck in “ Mary Magdalene” does not 
crown his Biblical heroine with a halo, nor 
burn red fire for the final tableau. He is 
fully alive to the potency of this emotional 
stimulus, however, and takes the most elab- 
orate pains to offer a realistic substitute. 
The last act transpires in the room where 
the Lord’s Supper has been held. - The lights 
have been extinguished by the Cripple, who 
fears detection, and the stage is in darkness 
save for the fitful glow of the torches car- 
ried past the windows by the mob. The 
Magdalene makes her momentous decision, 
and the play closes with these words : “ The 
tumult, the shouts of ‘Crucify him!’ are 
resumed and redoubled in the street. Verus 
goes out slowly, with his eyes on Magdalene, 
who remains motionless, as if in ecstasy and 
all illumined with the light of the departing 
torches. ” 

Zangwill’s “ The Melting Pot” affords an 
impressive example of the natural introduc- 
tion of both music and light. David’s won- 
derful American symphony has been played 
on Independence Day before the immigrants 
at the Settlement House. The scene of the 
last act is laid on the Roof-Garden of the 
Settlement House, “showing a beautiful, far- 
stretching panorama of New York, with its 
irregular sky-buildings on the left, and the 
harbor with its Statue of Liberty on the 
right,” while “in the sky hang heavy clouds 
through which thin, golden lines of sunset 
are just beginning to labor.” 






Hither David comes after his great musical 
triumph. His reconciliation with Vera oc- 
curs here, and during their little love scene 
the Cathedral music from “ Faust” surges up 
softly from the hall below, where Pappel- 


meister’s orchestra is giving the Fourth of 
July concert. 


In the following excerpt it is interesting to 
mark the extent to which mechanical devices 
have supplanted words since the days of 
Shakspere. It is unnecessary for David and 
Vera to paint a verbal picture. The picture 
is there before them, and they merely com- 
ment upon a scene which is visible to all. 

Vera . . . Look! How beautiful the 
sunset is after the storm ! 

( David turns. The sunset, which has begun to 
grow beautiful just after Vera’s entrance, has 
now reached its most magnificent moment ; be- 
low there are narrow lines of saffron and pale 
gold, but above the whole sky is one glory of 
burning flame. ) 

David (Prophetically exalted by the 
spectacle ). It is the fires of God round 
His Crucible. (He drops her hand and 
points downward ). There she lies, the 
great Melting Pot — listen! Can’t you 
hear the roaring and the bubbling ? 
There gapes her mouth (He points 
east ) — the harbor where a thousand 
mammoth feeders come from the ends of 
the world to pour in their human freight. 
Ah, what a stirring and a seething! Celt 
and Latin, Slav and Teuton, Greek and 
Syrian, — black and yellow — 

Vera ( Softly, nestling to him ). 
and Gentile — 

David. Yes, East and West, and North 
and South, the palm and the pine, the pole 
and the equator, the crescent and the 
cross — how the great Alchemist melts and 
fuses them with his purging flame ! Here 
shall they all unite to build the Republic 
of Man and the Kingdom of God. Ah, 
Vera, what is the glory of Rome and 
Jerusalem where all nations and races 
come to worship and look back, com- 
pared with the glory of America, where 
all races and nations come to labor and 


look forward! (He raises his hands in 
benediction 


Jew 


over the shining city. ) 
Peace, peace, to all ye unborn millions, 
fated to fill this giant continent — the 


God of our children giye you Peace. 


( An instant’s solemn pause. The sunset is swiftly 

fading, and the vast panorama is suffused with 
a more restful twilight, to which the many- 
gleaming lights of the town add the tender 
poetry of the night. Far back, like a lonely, 
guiding star, twinkles over the darkening water 
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the torch of the Statue of Liberty. From be- 

low comes up the softened sound of voices and 

instruments joining in “* My Country, ‘tis of 
Thee.”’ The curtain falls slowly. ) 

This is the true artistic method — a method 
based upon the fundamental premise that mu- 
sic and light to possess genuine dramatic 
value should be threads of the play fabric 
itself, coloring and heightening the total 
theatrical effect, yet never introduced for 


that purpose alone. Such treatment cannot 


fail to stir the emotions much more pro- 
foundly than could possibly be the case were 
the stimuli in question entirely extraneous to 
the plot movement. Moreover, the play- 
wright who adheres to this rule has the satis- 
faction of knowing that he has, to that ex- 
tent at least, subserved the great law of 
economy, which is the glory and the beauty 
of every true work of art. 
Gornam, N.H. Thomas Littlefield Marble. 





PREPARATION FOR PROOFREADING.—.V, 


A marked test of a proofreader’s ability 
comes when a manuscript with defective punc- 
tuation is received by the office. Often the 
sheets become a bewildering maze, so many 
meanings may be read into an unpointed sen- 
tence of a few lines — yet much study is im- 
possible in this era of haste, with its demand 
for immediate publication of anything worth 
while. 

The importance of proper punctuation is 
illustrated by a letter, so constructed without 
punctuation that it can be read in different 
ways, giving directly opposite meanings, 
which was printed in an Indiana newspaper 
in 1855. The letter follows :— 


“He is an old experienced man in vice and 
wickedness he is never found opposing the works 
of iniquity he takes delight in the downfall of 
the neighborhood he never rejoices in the pros- 
perity of any of his fellow creatures he is al- 
ways ready to assist in destroying the peace of 
society he takes no pleasure in serving the Lord 
he is uncommonly diligent in sowing discord 
among his friends and acquaintances he takes no 
pride in laboring to promote the cause of 
Christianity he has not been negligent in en- 
deavoring to stigmatize all public teachers he 
makes no exertions to subdue his evil passions 
he tries hard to build up Satan’s kingdom he 
lends no aid to the support of the gospel among 
the heathen he contributes largely to the evil 
adversary he pays no attention to good advice 
he gives great heed to the evil he will never 
go to heaven he must go where he will receive 
his just recompense of reward.” 


I have found the paragraph and the period 
worthy of the earliest attention, especially 
for slightly experienced workers in the line ; 
some authors making their sentences long 
and involved, while many of the present 
day cling closely to short, declarative sen- 
tences, where period, semicolon, and an oc- 
casional comma seem to be the only points in- 
volved. An example of the first, somewhat 
complicated, style of sentence is this :— 

“At length it was the eve of old Lady-Day 

and the agricultural world was in a fever of 
mobility such as only occurs at that particular 
date of the year It is a day of fulfillment 
agreements for outdoor service during the en- 
suing year entered into at Candlemas are now to 
be carried out The laborers or workfolk as 
they used to call themselves immemorially till 
the other word was introduced from without who 
wish to remain no longer in old places are re- 
moving to their new farms” 

As there is little doubt concerning the places 
for periods above, they are merely omitted, 
but the capitals (as often occurs in manu- 
script when the author hastily drops out the 
full stop ) readily show just where they be- 
long. After “ fulfillment,” however, a pause 
is needed, though the connection is too close 
for use of the period. It becomes evident 
that a semicolon is needed there. Looking 
back to “ Lady-Day,” we note a slight change 
in thought, worthy of a pause — the remaining 
words are explanatory, and in conversation,. 
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where we give an explanation, we should 
make this slight stop — so a comma is really 
necessary there. As to that portion beginning 
“The laborers,” one notes quickly that the 
relative clause, “who wish,” etc., and the 
verb associated with laborers as predicate, 
“are removing,” occur far below in the sen- 
tence ; there must be something thrust in, or 
parenthetical ; so we conclude to try dashes 
for the inserted matter and make that passage 
read :— 
“The laborers — or workfolk, as they used to 
call themselves immemorially, till the other 
word was introduced from without — who wish 


to remain no longer in old places are removing 
to their new farms.” 


This portion is interesting as having still 
another parenthetical thought within itself : 
that set off by commas, it being very short, — 
“as they used to call themselves immemo- 
rially.” 

The completion of the idea sought to be 
impressed upon the reader’s mind makes the 
full quotation given above a paragraph. This 
is a proofreader’s guide in paragraphing : 
Does the matter cover fully the one proposi- 
tion intended ? Or, does one speaker com- 
plete his sayings, and another begin? Here 
are the chief clues to division into paragraphs. 
In the matter here cited the next paragraph 
begins : — 

“These annual migrations from farm to farm 

were on the increase here. When Tess’s mother 
was a child, the majority of the field-folk about 
Marlott had remained all their lives on one farm, 
which had been the home also of 
and grandfathers ; but 


their fathers 
latterly the desire for 
yearly removal had risen to a high pitch — with 
the younger families it was 
which might 
The Egypt of one 


a pleasant excite- 
possibly be an advantage. 
family was the Land of 
Promise to the family who saw it from a distance, 
till by there it 
Egypt also ; 


ment 


residence became in turn their 
and so they changed and changed.”’ 

Admirably expressed, complete in thought, 
wording, and punctuation, this makes another 
paragraph. Note the periods particularly — 
you will see that nothing else could have been 
used. Each ends an independent sentence, 
with its noun and verb, dependent or rela- 
tive clauses, all contributing to the description 
of the farm migration spoken of in the first 
paragraph, but made almost pictorially visible 
in this. 





An example of constant use of short de- 
clarative sentences to make up a paragraph 
comes to mind, which is so very good to use 
in the matter of illustration, as a foil to the 
well-knit examples given above, that I wish 
to place it on record right here and now. 

“When that hour came to me among the pines, 


I wakened thirsty. 
half full of water. 


My tin was standing by me 
I emptied it at a draught ; 
and feeling broad awake after this internal cold 
aspersion, sat upright to make a cigarette. The 
stars were clear, colored, and jewel-like, but not 
frosty. A faint silvery vapor stood for the Milky 
Way. All around me the black fir-points stood 
upright and stock-still.”’ 


To this study of the paragraph, the sentence, 
and the period, I would add the uses of the 
colon, a valuable mark of punctuation in many 
long sentences, and helpful in the way of 
elucidating some proposition which has pre- 
ceded it. Its chief use is before a long 
quotation — one that includes several sen- 
tences, separated by periods or sometimes 
even semicolons. 

“The boy’s gestures were graceful, and he de- 
claimed in an even tone of voice : ‘ The world’s 
charity does not err on the side of excess, and 
here was a man occupying the most conspicuous 
station in the world, and professing the highest 
possible standard of conduct ; yet the world was 


obliged to declare that he walked 
his profession.’ ” 


worthily of 


Another very common field for the colon is 
its place before an enumeration or list. 
“We saw at the auction sale the greatest va- 
riety of articles : silver-ware, Tibet shawls, mini- 
shark’s books, gold-tipped canes, 
pincushions ; and, last but not least, a Rogers 


atures, teeth, 


statuette.” 


These are familiar uses, even to the tyro. 
One more, its part in a balanced sentence, 
where one proposition sets off, or even ex- 
plains another : — 


“ The 


leaves on the 


vague and colorless praise of 
mind hardly any 
Pius: it is from the private 
memoranda of his nephew that we learn what a 


disciplined, hard-working, gentle, 


history 
impression of 


Antoninus only 


wise, 


virtuous 
man he was.” 

The above is an outline of a small portion 
of the study of punctuation. It will serve as 
a guide to deeper research. Other things, in 
connection with other points, will appear later. 

Newark, N. J. Arthur Pemberton. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Probably there is some lesson to be drawn 
from the fact that financially religious jour- 
nalism is no longer profitable. It appeared 


at the Methodist Episcopal General Con- 
ference at Saratoga that in four years the 
Methodist Book Concern has lost $378,000 in 
publishing the various denominational papers. 
They are published in ten cities, East and 
West. Four years ago the price of all the 
papers but one was reduced to $1 a year, and 
the price of that one was reduced from $2.50 
to $2. These reductions in price increased 
the circulation, but made a net loss of almost 
$10,000 a year on each paper. To be sure it 
is argued that the Methodists made a large 
net financial gain, because of gifts inspired 
by the papers. Rev. Dr. Wilson, of Phila- 
delphia, declared that Seney Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, resulted from an editorial in the New 
York Christian Advocate, and that the Port- 
land ( Ore. ) paper brought in $1,000,000 for 
Methodist universities on the Coast. He cited 
a fellow delegate, who said he had given 
more than $400,000 during the four years as 
the result of reading church papers. On the 
other hand it is pointed out that the World 
Outlook, a New York missionary paper, lost 
$22,000 in one year, while “its remarkable 
pictures and stirring and informing articles” 
went to only 10,000 persons, although there 
are nearly 4,000,000 church members. The 
Methodists are not the only ones to find reli- 
gious journalism financially unprofitable. The 
publisher ofthe Christian Register ( Uni- 
says that about $100,000 has been 
sunk in his paper in the past fifty years. 


tarian ) 


e* ¢ 


Celia Baldwin Whitehead, who has started 
in Denver a bright little paper which she has 
named Omnium Gatherum, declares in it that 
in her opinion a funnier rejection slip than 
that of the Smart Set could not be devised. 
Here it is:— 

The Smart Set is grateful for the opportunity 


to see this manuscript and regrets that 
is impossible at the moment. 


its use 
The chief present 
for novelettes of from 
unconventional in plot 
well-to-do and sophisticated 
Short satirical pieces are also needed, 


need of the magazine is 


20,000 to 25,000 words, 


and dealing with 
persons, 
and novelties of every sort are always welcome. 
No war stories. No epigrams embodying puns. 
No stories of the Wild West, nor of the occult. 
No stories of the Nothing 


eternal triangle. 
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“inspirational” nor “ uplifting.” 
save by special invitation. 
Payment is made immediately upon acceptance. 


No poetry, 


* * * 

To some extent Conan Doyle was right 
when to a young novelist starting on his lit- 
erary career who wrote to him asking what 
advice he would give a budding author he re- 
plied : “ What he needs most is never-ending 
patience when he begins to play the game of 
ping-pong with numerous editors on the other 
side of the table and his manuscripts as the 
ball.” V2. B 





o— 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


In an interview with a hack-writer by 
3eulah Rector, printed in THE Writer for 
August, the hack writer is quoted as saying : 
“Monday was a record day. I wrote four- 
teen little articles of about seven hundred 
words each and here is a letter of acceptance 
for eleven of them.” Here are two state- 
ments that astonish me, one being that eleven 
out of fourteen articles were accepted by one 
editor, and the other, and it is a real aston- 
isher, that in one day the interviewee wrote 
fourteen articles of seven hundred words 
each, or 9,800 words. How the mischief did 
he ever do it? For a legal day of eight 
hours, that would mean 1,225 words an hour, 
a fair speed for a stenographer, hour after 
hour. Certainly, he must have given some 
time to the thought necessary to construct his 
matter, although he may have had it all in his 
mind, and if so his writing speed would be 
higher than the figures quoted. Of course, 
not belonging to a Labor Union, he may have 
worked overtime and put in eighteen hours 
on the job, but even at that he would have 
to write nearly 550 words an hour, which I 
fancy is considerably above the average 
writer's average. One day last week in re- 
writing a story, I did 4,200 words in about 
seven hours and thought I was doing a re- 
markable day’s work, which it was — for me. 
Possibly some of the WriTeR readers can 
give us a few data on this subject out of 
their experience and observation. I don’t 


believe I am the only reader who would like 
to know what is a day’s work of writing. 
New York, N. Y. W. J. L. 


Mr. Pemberton in one of his articles on 
“Preparation for Proofreading” commends 
Everybody’s Magazine for running the line 
across the page in one column, instead of 
dividing the page into two columns as for- 
merly, saying that it gives relief to the eye. 
Now the page-wide line is not a relief to the 
eyes, but a great strain upon them. Three or 
four inches for a line contains the number of 
words that the eye can most easily convey to 
the brain, without fatigue. I discovered this 
in trying to read a book fourteen inches wide, 
with a line running all the way across the 
page. I was very much interested in the mat- 
ter, but the long line hurt my eyes, so that I 
could read only a page or two ata time ; if 
I persisted in reading more, a violent head- 
ache came on, in addition to a pain in the eyes. 
I notice in reading Everybody’s now that I 
cannot read more than one story before my 
eyes begin to smart; as for reading the 
magazine at a sitting as I used to, and as I 
do other magazines, it is out of the question 
for me. I should like to know whether other 
people think a narrow column or a wide col- 
umn is the easier reading. 

Anne B. Stewart. 


SeaTTLE, Wash. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
offers 


tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize 


should be sought from those offering the prizes. ] 


Our Little Ones ( Philadelphia ) 
some good short juvenile stories. 


wants 


The Farmer’s Wife (St. Paul, Minn.) is 
always glad to examine good current matter 
of interest to rural women. 


The Parisienne (New York) is looking 
for novelettes and short stories, and especially 
for little “ fillers.” 


The World Feature Service, 500 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City, is in the market for 
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news pictures at all times, and will pay three 
dollars a print minimum, or more if the sub- 
ject is of greater value. It will also buy 
photographs of new inventions, advertising 
ideas, oddities and freaks, and snaps of well 
known people doing interesting things ; also 
sets of pictures on features, such as odd ways 
of making a living, interesting businesses, 
home businesses, etc. For feature sets it 
will pay the minimum rate per picture, or 
make a round-sum offer before using. 


Grit ( Williamsport, Penn. ), an illustrated 
family weekly, is especially in need of maga- 
zine features — special articles of from 2,500 
to 3,000 words, illustrated with from ten to 
fifteen good photographs. 


The Photoplay Magazine ( Chicago ) wants 
some good, vital, realistic, imaginative Amer- 
ican fiction. 


The Pictorial Review (New York) is in 
need of short fiction, emotional stories pre- 
ferred. 


The Parcel Post Journal ( New Egypt, N. 
J.) wants articles on business plans, mail 
order plans, home work, and news of any 
new lines of local business. 


The People’s Home Journal ( New York ) 
needs some rattling good short stories of 
from 2,500 to 5,000 words, and some strong 
novelettes and serials. 

Letters addressed to the Photoplay Topics, 
Ellicott Building, Buffalo, N. Y., are for- 
warded to New York, and then returned by 
the postoffice, marked “Removed, no ad- 
dress.” 


Review (New York) wants 
some authoritative articles on national affairs, 
dealing with the tariff, trade relations, pre- 
paredness, and similar subjects. 


Pulitzer’s 


Also wants 
cover designs, cartoons, and paragraphs for 
the different departments. 


The People’s Magazine ( New York ) is al- 
ways in the market for anything good in the 
way of stories of adventure or mystery, or 


stories of heart interest that will appeal es- 
pecially to men. 


The Pathfinder ( Washington ) has more 
matter of all kinds on hand than it can use 
for some time to come. 


Our Dumb Animals ( Boston ) wants short, 
crisp anecdotes and stories, of about 300 
words, about animals and birds, and short 
essays relating to these subjects, or to 
methods of humane work. The magazine 
finds it hard to get essays of the sort wanted. 


The 


wants 


Mother's 
some 
sketches. 


Magazine 
short, 


( Elgin, 


humorous 


Ill. ) 
stories and 
The Metropolitan Magazine ( New York ) 
is looking for short stories with a New York 
background, treating of romantic love or ad- 
venture, with the improbable made plausible 
It wants copious dialogue and quick action. 


The Seven Arts (381 Fourth ave, New 
York ) wants fiction and one-act plays. it 
makes no restriction as to theme or style, 
but wants work that is a real expression of 
the writer, something done because he wanted 
to do it, not to meet a supposed editorial de- 
mand for a certain type of work. 


A prize of three hundred dollars is offered 
by the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf for the best 
essay on the subject of teaching and training 
little deaf children in the home. The essays 
must comprise from 20,000 to 21,000 words 
and be sent in to the Alexander Graham Bell 
Grosvenor Memorial Fund, Washington, D. 
C., before November 1, 1916. 

The Haresfoot Club, Inc., of the University 
of Wisconsin, is in the market for manu- 
scripts of two-act musical comedies. For any 
such that the Club finds acceptable and usable, 
it will pay $125, or possibly a very little more 
in case of extra merit. Lyrics ( but not the 
music ) must be included. Two “sets” are 
customary, although one set for both acts is 
perfectly good. Writers will do well to avoid 
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the use of 
within plays. 


impossible scenery, and plays 

Enormous stress is laid on 
originality. Clean comedy is the only ac- 
ceptable type. If desired, writers may submit 
tentative scenarios, which will receive expert 
dramatic criticism from both the Club and the 
dramatic faculty, and then, if the scenarios 
are recommended, the writers may write the 
actual dialogue later. If the writer of a 
manuscript has musical ability and wishes to 
write the music for the songs as well as the 
lyrics, additional compensation will be given. 
The orchestration of the music is generally 
given to one of the best orchestrators of New 
York and Chicago. All manuscripts must be 
submitted by November 1, 1916, to the secre- 
tary of the club, Harold Wengler, 316 Breeze 
Terrace, Madison, Wisconsin. 


The Southern Woman’s Magazine ( Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ) offers prizes of $10, $5, $3, and 
$2 for the best letters, of 1,000 words or less, 
answering the question, “ Are Mothers Really 
Unselfish ?” that are received by September 
20. 

The Woman’s Home Companion ( New 
York ) offers prizes of $25, $15, and $10 for 
the best photographs of “Family Pets,” re- 
ceived by October 1. Three dollars will be 
paid for all other photographs published. 


The American Magazine (New York ) of- 
fers prizes of $20, $10, and $5 for the best 
letters on-“ The Worst Bore I Ever Knew.” 
The competition will close September 15. 


Good Housekeeping (New York), which 
will enlarge its size with the September num- 
ber, will pay $50, $25, $15, and $10 for the 
best four letters on the practical results of 
adopting children. Manuscripts must be re- 
ceived by October 1. 


McClure’s Magazine (New York) wants 
letters of not more than 500 words from 
octogenarians, telling, first, what they have 
done since they reached eighty ; second, what 
they have enjoyed most in life ; third, what 
they regret most in life ; fourth, what has 


helped them most in life. Twenty-five dol- 
lars is offered for the best letter ; ten dollars 
for each of the five next best letters ; and 
five dollars for each of the five next best. All 
letters must be received by October 1. 


The Photoplay Magazine ( Chicago ) is of- 
fering prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, and $200 
for ideas, or original plots, for American 
stories. Particulars of the contest are given 
in the August number of the magazine. 


The New Era Association, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, offers $500 in premiums — first, 
$300 ; second, $150 ; third, $50 — for a new 
era in ritualism. The general manager will 
send particulars upon request. 


ain 
> 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Hulbert Footner, whose serial, “ Thieves’ 
Wit,” was begun in Munsey’s Magazine for 
August, was in newspaper work in New York 
during 1905, and has contributed stories to 
the Century, Collier’s, McClure’s, Outing, and 
other magazines. He lives at Charlesgift, 
Sollers, Maryland, in what is believed to be 
the oldest house now standing in Maryland. 
Mr. Footner’s first aim is to write for the 
stage, but the uncertain chances of playwrit- 
ing compelled him to take up magazine work 
and the writing of novels. Two of his novels, 
“Jack Chanty” and “The Sealed Valley,” 
have won popularity on the screen, and “ The 
Huntress” is soon to be shown in that 
medium. Miss Elsie Ferguson is announced 
to appear the forthcoming season in one of 
his comedies, as yet unnamed, and another 
play of his, “The Firebrand,” dealing with 
a strike of women operators, will be produced 
this Fall. 


Clara Griffith Gazzam, who wrote the poem, 
“The Little Mothers of Hester Street,” 
which appeared in the August Munsey’s, was 
born and brought up in Utica, N. Y. In 1900 
she married Dr. Edwin Van Deusen Gazzam, 
at that time a practising physician in New 
York city. At present Dr. and Mrs. Gazzam 
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spend eight months of the year at Clearwater, 
Florida, passing the summers in northern 
resorts. Mrs. Gazzam’s first published poems 
appeared (unsigned) in the Philadelphia 
Press in 1908, and since then she has had 
occasional short poems and special articles 
published in the Outlook, Munsey’s, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and various daily 
papers. Until this year her work has been 
intermittent, but within the past few months 
she has placed several poems, and she has 
just finished the lyrics for a light opera, 
“ Bells of Burma,” to be produced in October, 
for which Oreste Vessella is writing the 
musical score and Norman Lee Swartwout, 
the book. Aside from this, several hundred 
“occasion verses” over the signature “C. G. 
have been published by well-known 
greeting-card houses. Mrs. Gazzam writes 
as she feels, with little regard for any set 
form, but as her musical ear has been well 
developed she has little difficulty in rhythmic 
measure, her main idea being to paint a pic- 
ture with her pen. If she has done this, she 
is content. Except for one short collection 
of verse, entitled “Port o’ Dreams,’ and 
printed in limited number for private dis- 
tribution, Mrs. Gazzam has not yet considered 
publishing any collected verse. 


G.” 


Richard Butler Glaenzer, who had a poem, 
“The Snare of the Tropics,” in the Century 
for August, is a New Yorker who has for 
some time made his home in St. George’s, the 
picturesque old capital of Bermuda. Mr. 
Glaenzer is of French and New England 
stock, and was educated at Yale University. 
First an interior decorator, contributing to 
the magazines as an avocation, he now 
devotes himself to literature, giving his leis- 
ure to artistic hobbies. Some ten years ago 
he unearthed and edited a number of Wilde’s 
essays and letters, which were published by 
Brentano’s under the title “Decorative Art 
in America.” With Ethel Watts Mumford 
(now Mrs. Peter G. Grant ) he collaborated 
in a book of automobile maxims, which was 
published by Paul Elder & Company. His 
essays have appeared in the Bookman and in 
the International Studio, and his short stories 


in the Smart Set and in Munsey’s. In I9g11 
he won the second prize in Town Topics’ 
satire competition. During the last few years 
his verse has been printed in Poetry, Reedy’s 
Mirror, Life, the Nation, Poet Lore, Ad- 
venture, Munsey’s, the Poetry Journal, the 
Transcript, the Poetry Review of 
and many more of the popular 

His poems have been included 
in the magazine anthologies and in 
several of the war anthologies. Mr. Glaenzer 
is not identified with any one school, and has 
now in preparation selections from his work 
representative of the academic forms and of 
free verse. He says he likes to get off the 
beaten track in the arts and in travel. The 
last winter he spent in little known parts of 
the West Indies. 


Boston 

England, 
magazines. 
also 


Arthur Johnson, who wrote the story, 
“How the Ship Came in,” which was printed 
in the August number of Harper's Magazine, 
is a Boston lawyer. During the last two or 
three he has written stories for 
Harper's, the Century, Scribner’s Magazine, 
the Metropolitan, the American, and various 
other magazines. His story, “ Mr. Eberdeen’s 
House,” is listed in “ The Best Short Stories 
of 1915,” edited by Edward J. O’Brien. 


years 


Oswald Kendall, whose serial, “The Rc- 
mance of the Martin Connor,” recently ran 
in the Youth’s Companion and is soon to be 
published in book form by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company, is now lying in a London 
war hospital, recovering from a wound re- 
ceived July 1, during the “Big Push.” Mr. 
Kendall enlisted in the British Army in May, 
1915, in order to “go, look, and see,” which 
is his motto in life. He spent the last nine 
months in the trenches of the Western Front, 
where there was no time nor place for writ- 
ing, but where he managed to fill a book or 
two of sketches, for drawing is more his 
business than writing. Mr. Kendall has al- 
ways been interested in the sea and ships, but 
he passed fourteen of his early years in the 
western part of the United States, where he 
was alternately rancher, telephone man, and 
architectural draughtsman, as well as some 
other things. He started writing for his own 
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amusement, but finding his writings profitable 
he kept on, and “ The Romance of the Martin 
Conner” is his second attempt. 


Henry Herbert Knibbs, whose poem, 
“Riders of the Stars,” was printed in the 
American Magazine for August, is the au- 
thor of several books of poetry, the first of 
which, entitled “First Poems,” appeared in 
1908. Mr. Knibbs is a Canadian, but he now 
lives in Los Angeles, and he has obtained at 
first hand the open-air atmosphere that he 
puts into his poems and stories, since he and 
his wife have roughed it from Maine to 
California, always without a guide, and pre- 
ferably as far from civilization as it is pos- 
sible to get. Thanks to this simple mode of 
living, the question of making a livelihood 
has no place in their existence, as they can 
live in the woods for any length of time on 
fifty cents a day apiece. The poem, “ Riders 
of the Stars,” furnishes the title for a new 


book of poems, to be published September 23 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 


Conducted by Joseph G. Morgan. 


{In this department will 
the theory and practice of 


be printed articles on 
advertisement writing, 
under the direction of a competent advertising ex- 
pert. Communications referring to this matter 
should be addressed to Morgan’s Selling Service, 7 
Water street, Boston, Mass. ] 


Advertising 
world. 


is the greatest force in the 
To carry conviction an advertisement 
should appeal to the reader’s reason by logical 
processes, arguing effectively why he should 
buy. Confidence is gained by avoiding ex- 
travagant claims and writing in easy, earnest 
style. The characteristics essential to good 
salesmanship apply equally to good adver- 
tising ; in the two instances the underlying 
principles are identical. 

Meetings and conventions of advertising 
men have greatly increased general informa- 
tion regarding advertising, and are bringing 
about better practices. Of great importance 
is the stand taken by the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of America and by the New York 
Advertising League for “honesty in adver- 
tising.” The sweeping guarantee now made 


in many advertisements — “ Money back if 
goods are unsatisfactory” — tends strongly 
to establish confidence in advertising. 

Three-fifths of the printed matter issued in 
this country is used to sell goods. To gain 
the attention of the reader it is of supreme 
importance that the advertisement should be 
attractive. Many advertisers are setting ar- 
tistic standards in advertising. Their adver- 
tisements are noted for the high standard of 
illustration, design, and typography ; they in- 
variably show intelligent and careful prepara- 
tion. Being well displayed is the greatest 
asset printed publicity can have. 


DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING. — I. 

In beginning the study of advertising, you 
should give close attention to the advertise- 
ments in the various newspapers and maga- 
zines. You will notice that all, or nearly all 
of them, state a proposition. That is the first 
thing to consider — how to formulate your 
proposition. 

Proposition. — The proposition must he 
something worthy of consideration. The 
goods or the service that you offer the pub- 
lic must have merit. Then the advertisement 
must attract favorable attention. To do this 
it must be well displayed. 

“The purpose in displaying an advertise- 
ment is to catch the eye.” Display means 
prominence. It not mean prettiness 
( although prettiness is prom- 
In a sense, display means the ar- 
rangement of the dark and the light portions 
of the advertisement to get proper contrast 
between them, so that the advertisement will 
attract attention and its important 
will be most prominent. 

Contrast is brought about by the arrange- 
ment of the black ( heavy-faced display type ) 
portions and the gray (light-faced body 
type ) portions of the printed matter. When 
an, advertisement catches your eye, it is well 
displayed. A _ well-set advertisement 
that is prominent. 


does 
sometimes 
inence. ) 


features 


is one 
It does not matter so 
much whether it is pretty or not; if it is 
prominent and looks readable, that is all that 
it need be. 

Sometimes the nature of the goods makes 
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a pretty advertisement more effective than a 
plain one. This is purely incidental, how- 
ever, and has nothing to do with the display. 
If the printers will stick to plain type, and 
perhaps one simple border around the adver- 
tisement, they will have no trouble about get- 
ting a good display. 

Let the display be simple and strong ; let 
the type and the white space contrast. To 
attract attention, the advertiser must give 
contrast. You get strong contrast by black 
on white. Concentrate the white space so 
that it can easily be seen. If you scatter type 
all over it, nobody will know that white space 
is there. As you increase the amount of dis- 
play, you lose in contrast. 

In no medium has the improvement in ad- 
vertising been so marked as in the magazines. 
Almost every month you observe how adver- 
tisers break away from the old stereotyped 
styles and come out with something attractive 
and pretty. 

The old-style job-printer and the old-style 
advertisement compositor can hardly be made 
to believe that the advertiser’s name should 
not be the biggest thing in the advertisement. 
Name and address, in almost every case, may 
better be the smallest, instead of the largest, 
part of the advertisement. 

The large masses of black in a newspaper 
make it difficult to obtain prominence for a 
single advertisement ; hence the need of the 
study of display. 


Things to remember about display : — 
Too much 


matter in too little space is 
poor advertising. 

Too little matter 
recklessness. 


in too much space is 

Too much advertising means lost money. 

Too little advertising is also a waste of 
money. 

No man of sense will overcrowd his egg 
crates by trying to put forty dozen in a 
thirty-dozen crate, yet a merchant sometimes 
packs his advertising as he would not pack 
his eggs, and lets each part of the advertise- 
ment spoil the other part. 
a page of reading matter into a quarter of a 
page of space, and expect readers. 

The display plan of an advertisement may 
be divided as follows : 


You cannot crowd 


Head-line, sub-heads, 





body matter, name-plate, border, ornament or 
illustration, and white space. 

Head-lines are probably the strongest part 
of the average advertisement. Since the 
province of the head-line is to attract atten- 
tion, care should be taken, not only in the 
selection of type but in the selection of words. 
Many advertisements are only glanced at, 
merely because the head-line offers nothing to 
induce a closer investigation. The remainder 
of the announcement, with all its ( presum- 
ably ) good values, is, therefore, a useless in- 
vestment. 

In the case of the small advertisement, 
where but one subject is to be handled, the 
catch- or head-line set in one line of display 
will be sufficient. Depend upon the at- 
tractiveness of your line and of the type se- 
lected to catch the reader’s attention. Care 
should be taken to select a display type at 
once attractive and readable. In an advertise- 
ment where more than one department or 
article is advertised, requiring sub-heads, 
vary the type, not by style, but by size. 

The shorter and fewer the words in the 
head-line, the better. Do not use a long word 
or a word not easily understood. Remember 
that you are talking to the masses. Fre- 
quently a homely old phrase or proverb can 
be used to advantage or a clever adaptation 
of some humorous saying can be put to good 
purpose, but humor is a dangerous tool to 
handle, and, by the novice, had better be dis- 
carded. For the most part, the best head-line 
is one that steadily and effectively suggests 
the nature of the advertisement. 

There are arguments against this. Some 
assert that a head-line of this nature will for- 
bid its being read by people not immediately 
interested in the subject involved. There is 
some truth in this, but the disadvantage is 
doubtful. On the other hand, a head-line 
used as a blind, merely to lure the reader on 
to a closer investigation, often will annoy the 
reader and arouse his antagonism. 

There is, of course, a middle road which 
you can follow, but this must be carefully 
explained. It involves more trouble than its 
The head-line that 
means something impresses itself upon the 
mind. Be careful to avoid the use of any of 


results may be worth. 





the common or stock expressions such as, 
“The best is the cheapest”; ‘“ Everybody 
buys here” ; “Once used always used.” 

Occasionally we find advertisements that 
have no head-line, but nevertheless are profit- 
able investments for advertisers. The value 
of this style lies in its contrast. It could not 
well be adapted to every line of business. 

The head-lines should be in type at least 
three times as large as that used for the body 
matter, and not less than double the size of 
that employed in the sub-head. Some adver- 
tisers use small type in the head-line, and in 
the introduction use a size nearly as large. 
This style hardly commends itself. 

Always begin your head-line with a capital 
letter ; but where only one or two words are 
used, set the remainder of the line in lower- 
case. Experiments prove that lower-case 
type is a third more legible than upper-case 
or capitals. 

Sub-heads are employed in large advertise- 
ments — those of department stores, for in- 
stance, where a number of articles are ad- 
vertised under one head-line. The sub-heads 
serve to bring out some selling point in de- 
scribing an article. 

Prices. Good advertising should convey all 
the items of merit about the article advertised. 
The price for which an article sells is one 
of the most important items. Hence, the 
quoting of prices is an essential of good ad- 
vertising. Generalities in themselves are not 
effective in advertising. To be effective, they 
must be substantial. Specific information in 
advertising is what counts. “Our prices on 
shoes are low” is a general statement. Quite 
naturally all prices are advertised as low. 
When a man buys a pair of shoes, he wants 
to judge for himself whether or not'the price 
asked is low. He wants a description of the 
shoes ; he wants to know the quality of the 
leather ; he wants to know something of the 
workmanship, and he wants to know the 
price. Description, quality, workmanship, 
and price are necessary to substantiate a claim 
for low prices. 

“Our prices on shoes range from $2 to 
$10.” That’s too indefinite. To be effective, 
all advertising should be specific. If you ad- 
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vertise shoes, give a particular shoe a partic- 
ular description, and offer it at a particular 
price. Joseph G. Morgan. 


3OSTON, 


Mass. 


> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Pocket DiIcTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Lancuaces. By Léon Contanseau. New edition, 
thoroughly revised by Ludovic Contanseau. 616 
pp. Cloth, 50 cents, net. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1915. 

For a long time Contanseau’s pocket French- 
English dictionary has been recognized as a 
standard, and this new edition, thoroughly 
revised by the son of the original compiler, is 
a great improvement on the excellent original. 
Words now obsolete have been omitted, and 
new words and expressions have been in- 
serted, to bring the dictionary up to date. For 
instance poilu and Boche are included, al- 
though midinette is lacking. The dictionary is 
clearly printed, with new type, on opaque paper 
so thin that with more than six hundred pages 
the book is still a pocket volume. 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC AMANUENSIS. By 

Howard. With a prefatory note by Benn Pitman. 


Revised edition. 224 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Cincinnati : 
The Phonographic Institute Co. 10916. 


“The Phonographic Amanuensis” teaches 


Jerome B. 


the Benn Pitman system of shorthand — the 


system most generally used in the United 
States — giving the rules for position-writ- 
ing and the principles of abbreviation concur- 
rently with the elements of the system. Im- 
portant changes are made in this revised edi- 
tion, including the introduction of the prin- 
ciple of tripling straight strokes and some 
alterations in usage with respect to logograms 
and contractions. 
Tue Venus or Mito. Ap archeological study of the 
goddess of womanhood. By Paul Carus.  [llus- 
trated. 182 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Chicago : The Open 

Court Publishing Co. rgr6. 

Besides telling the actual story of the dis- 
covery of the Venus of Milo in 1820, and de- 
scribing and illustrating the attempts at res- 
toration that have been made, Dr. Carus en- 
tertains the reader with interesting chapters 
on The Meaning of “ Aphrodite,” The Cult of 
Aphrodite, The Goddess of War, The Magna 
Dea of the Nations, the Origin of Woman, 
and Aphrodite in Art. His book shows sound 
scholarship and a wide knowledge of archeol- 
ogy, and it is extremely interesting. Nu- 
merous half-tone pictures illustrate the text. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 

[ THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any. 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
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poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of Toe Writer's readers. ] 
Tue Lecacy oF tHe Exposition. Appraisals of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition by more than seven 
hundred prominent Americans. 187 pp. Cloth. 
San Franciscv. 1916. 
PROFIT-MAKING PLAaNs 
AND ADVERTISERS. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
Moore. 1916. 
Tue Crystat Gazer, and Other Poems. By Minnie 
Bond Garner Ranney. 179 pp. Cloth. $1.00, net. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1916. 


> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


FOR PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, 
By W. Clement Moore. 32 pp 
New Egypt, N. J. 


W. Ciement 





send to the 
indexed for 


[Readers who publishers of the 


periodicals copies of the periodicals 


containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 


THe WRITER. ] 


A Swear or Letters. From the correspondence 
of Richard Watson Gilder. With portraits. Edited 
by Rosamond Gilder. Century for September. 

THe MaGAZINES OF THE TRENCHES. Illustrated. 
Gelett Century for September 

AMERICAN William Dean Howells. Edi- 
Harper’s Magazine for September. 

Wauat James Wuitcoms Rirey Dip For Me. 
With portrait. Clara E. Ladies’ Home 
Journal for September. 

My Lire anp My 
Stratton-Porter. 
ber. 

South Sea Memories oF R. L. S. 
Maryland Allen. 

One Way To 
Payson Coleman. 

Memories OF WILL 
Elwood Corning. 

Tue FatHer OF RAGTIME 
James L. Ford. Bookman for 

James EvLroy FLEcKEr, 


surgess. 
Humor. 
tor’s Easy Chair, 


Laughlin. 


Illustrated. Gene 
Home Journal for Septem- 


Books. 
Ladies’ 


Illustrated. 
Sookman for August. 
CuHoose Your Lisrary. 
Bookman for August. 
Carteton. Illustrated. A. 
Bookman for August. 


Gilbert 


(Charles Trevathan ). 

August. 

ENGLISH PARNASSIAN. Mil- 
Sookman for August. 

Cirvsranp. I. — Literary 

Arthur Goodrich. II. — New York’s Liter- 

Arthur Bartlett 3ookman for 


ton Bronner. 
LITERARY 
Clubs. 
ary Clubs. 
August. 
Harriet T. 
trait. 
August. 
A NOoveList oF 
With portrait. 
Monthly for August. 
THe Porpvrar AppeAL oF Comstock Books. 
George T. Dunlap. Book News Monthly for August. 
Tue Enciisx Lake Country anp Its Poets. II- 
lustrated. Anne Earle. Book 
Monthly for August. 
A New Story-Writer ( Eliot Harlow Robinson ). 
With portrait. Book News Monthly for 
Samvuet Butrer. Clara Gruening Stillman. 
American Review for August. 


London’s 
Maurice. 
COMSTOCK. 


With frontispiece por- 
I Pp 


Alice Lawton. Book News Monthly for 
Comstock ) 
Book News 


Ipeas ( Harriet T. 
Harry E. Maule 


Magnus News 


August. 
North 


Helen 
American Review for August. 

tHE Gops. A conversation on art 
John Lloyd Balderston. Atlan- 


TCHEKHOV, AND THE SPIRIT OF THE East. 
McAfee. North 
Tue Dusk oF 
with George Moore. 
August. 
30x Hitt anv Its 
Illustrated. 


tic for 
Meredith, 
Scribner’s 


Memories. Keats, 
Stevenson. Sidney Colvin. 
for August. 

One’s Favorite NEWSPAPER. 
in Scribner’s for August. 

Tue Boys’ Lire oF Mark Twatn. 
lustrated. Albert Bigelow Paine. St. 


The Point of View, 


Continued. ILI- 
Nicholas for 
August. 

Jean Wesster. “ The Bookman,” in St. Nicholas 
for August. 

Paut HerRvIev, 
With portrait. 
August. 

SHOLEM 
With portrait. 
August. 

Tre Most “ Mystertous” PERSONALITY IN AMER- 
Letters ( Sadakichi Hartmann). With por- 
trait. Current Opinion for August. 
oF JouN Bannister Tass. Kate 
Southern Woman’s Magazine for 


DRAMATIST AND MAN OF LETTERS. 
American Review of Reviews for 
THE Jewish Mark Twarn. 
of Reviews for 


ALEICHEM, 
American Review 


ICAN 


RECOLLECTIONS 
Mason Rowland. 
August. 

Henry Crass Rosinson. Alvin Waggoner. Case 
and Comment for August. 
Witson Nye. 
Scoop for July. 

Amy Lowe ct. 
July. 

THe Brooke LEGEenp. 
Review for July. 
HARDING 


EnGaR Frederick Scott Miller. 


Albert Mordell. Poetry Review for 


Poetry 


Louis Untermeyer. 


Davis — AN APPRECIATION. 
Leonard Wood, U. S. A. Collier’s 


RICHARD 
Major-General 
for August 5. 

LITERARY 
Bellman for 


Cruss 1n Lonpon. Horace Wyndham. 
August 5. 
Rirey: Poets or AMERICA. 
Adams Bellows. Bellman for August 12. 
Epwarp Everett Harte 1n Worcester. — II and 
III. Rev. Calvin Stebbins. Christian Register for 
July 27 and August 3. 
LEONARD MERRICK: 
TELLER. Ruth 


CAWEIN AND Henry 


THE 
McIntire. 


Story- 
Register for 


CONSUMMATE 
Christian 
August 3. 

Dr. Hate 1n Europe. — I and II. Bradley Gil- 
man. Christian Register for August 10 and 17. 

THe “ Averace” ENGLISH AND American Fic- 
tron: A Sap Contrast. “D. F. G.” Christian 
for August 17. 

A Prea For Our Imacist Poets. 
ter for August 17. 

Cotteces Bramep For Our Lack or AvurTHors. 
With portraits of Henry James, Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, James Whitcomb Riley, Mark Twain, John Bur- 
roughs, George W. Cable, Frank R. Stockton, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Frances Hodgson Burnett, H. 
C. Bunner, Bret Harte, and Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man. Literary Digest for August s. 


Register 
Christian Regis- 





Atrocities IN Enctiisn. Literary Digest for 
August 12. 

James Wuitcoms RILEY. 
for August 2. 

A Day with Watt Mason at Emporia. With 
portrait. George Matthew Adams. Editor and Pub- 
lisher for August 5. 

An EXPERIENCE IN RETAILING THE News. Bertha 
Lowry Gwynne. Editor and Publisher for August 12. 

Sources OF NEWSPAPER INFLUENCE. Willard G. 
Bleyer. Fourth Estate for August 12. 

Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL : NOVELIST AND PLay- 
wricut. J. P. Collins. Reprinted from the London 
Bookman in the Living Age for August 19. 

Tae American Burns (James Whitcomb Riley ). 
With portrait. Youth’s Companion for August 17. 

THe Home or Cate Younc Rice anv ALICE 
Hecan Rice. Tom Wallace. Louisville Courier- 
Journal for July 23. 


With portrait. Outlook 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Margaret Porter, the daughter of Sidney 
Porter (“O. Henry” ), who has been using 
the pseudonym “ Miss O. Henry,” was mar- 
ried recently to Oscar E. Cesare, the cartoon- 
ist of the New York Evening Post. 


‘At the time of her death, Jean Webster 
( Mrs. McKinney ) was attempting to work 
out the story upon which she was engaged 
in a somewhat unusual way. It was her in- 
tention to write both a novel and a play on 
the same theme, without producing the novel 
first and then dramatizing it, or vice versa. 
Her idea was to complete the novel and then, 
so far as possible, putting out of her mind 
the details of the story, work it out on 
entirely fresh lines as a play. Mrs. McKinney 
had actually finished about two-thirds of the 
novel before her death. 

The Ohio Valley Poetry Society, which aims 
to foster a love of poetry and to encourage 
young writers to effort, has been formed in 
Cincinnati. It is composed of those who 
wish to increase the interest in poetry and is 
not merely a group of poetry writers. The 
membership list so far includes about two 
hundred names. Miss Alice Hallam is presi- 
dent of the new organization ; David Jones 
is first vice-president; Alice Williams 
Brotherton, second vice-president ; Guy Mal- 
lon, third vice-president ; Mrs. H. K. Dun- 
ham, treasurer ; and Dr. Wade Oliver, sec- 
retary. 
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The novel, “ Where the Path Breaks,” cred- 
ited on the title page to “ Captain Charles de 
Crespigny,” was written by C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. 

Harriet Prescott Spofford, now in her 
eighty-first year, has written “A Little Book 
of Friends,” wherein she recounts her ac- 
quaintance with such gifted women as Celia 
Thaxter, Gail Hamilton, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Sarah Orne Jewett, Rose Terry 
Cooke, and Annie Fields. Little, Brown, & 
Co. will publish the book this month. 

“A Tennyson Dictionary,” by Arthur E. 
Baker (E. P. Dutton & Co.), contains the 
names of the characters and places in the 
works of the poet laureate, alphabetically ar- 
ranged and defined or described, with syn- 
opses of the poems and plays. 

“Charlotte Bronté: The Woman,” by 
Maude Goldring, is published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

“Shakspere and His Followers,” by Right 
Hon. D. H. Madden, ( E. P. Dutton & Co. ), 
comprises essays on the relations of Shakspere 
with Spenser, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, 
other writers of his time. 


and 


The author of “A Last Memory of Robert 
Louis Stevenson” (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company ), Charlotte Eaton, the widow of 
Wyatt Eaton, the artist, was an enthusiastic 
young girl when she saw Stevenson for a 
short time at Manasquan, N. J., just before 
he set out on his Samoan experiences, and the 
book gives her recollections of him then. 

“Walt Whitman: Yesterday and Today,” 
by Henry Edouard Legler, librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library, published privately 
by the Brothers of the Book, Chicago, is a 
study of the critical reaction to Whitman 
from his first publication until the present 
day. 

The Century Co. announces “ The Private 
Secretary : His Duties and Opportunities,” by 
Edward Jones Kilduff, of the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance, New York 
University. 

A volume on “Chatterton and His Poetry,” 
by John Ingram, is to be published shortly in 
London in the Poetry and Life Series. 
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Professor L. P. Jacks, editor of the Hib- 
bert Journal, is preparing a selection of the 
diaries and correspondence of his father-in- 
law, Rev. Dr. Stopford Brooke, which will 
be published soon. 

“The Web” is the name of a new three- 
cent “national weekly of human interest,” 
just started in New York, with publication 
offices at 444 Pearl street. 

The National Review (New York) is a 
new patriotic monthly. Clarence Smedley 
Thompson is the editor. 


After being in the hands of Francis Fisher 
Brown for more than thirty years and in 
those of Waldo R. Browne since the death 
of his father some five or six years ago, the 
Dial ( Chicago ) has been bought by a group 
of the editors of the Trimmed Lamp, which 
will no longer be published. The new editor 
of the Dial is Dr. Clinton J. Masseck, instruc- 
tor in English at Washington University, St. 
Louis. About two-thirds of the Dial’s sub- 
scribers are libraries. 


The Bellman (Minneapolis) edited by 
William C. Edgar, has just celebrated its 
tenth anniversary by the publication of a 
special number, in which it reprints the most 
notable contributions made to its columns 
during its first decade. The Bellman is a 
high-grade literary journal of distinctive 
value, and its short stories and poems have 
been particularly good. Showing that it is 
not, as some have thought, supported by en- 
dowment, it makes an interesting financial 
statement. It started with $25,000 capital, 
adding $25,000 more, not all of which was 
needed. In ten years it has taken in from ad- 
vertising and subscriptions, $360,000. For 
contributions it has spent $75,000 ; for en- 
gravings and artists’ work, $25,000; for 
paper, $40,000; for office and _ editorial 
salaries less than $50,000 ; and for type, com- 
position, and press-work, $90,000. After de- 
ducting advertising commissions and general 
expenses there has been enough remaining to 
pay stockholders a fair dividend and to create 
a small surplus. The Bellman is always 
prompt and fair in its treatment of contribu- 
tors. 


The Roadside Press, Postal Building, 
Chicago, of which Miss Minna Mathison is 
secretary, has in preparation a comprehensive 
anthology of the work of Chicago poets, rang- 
ing from that of the old-timers to the new- 
est and most revolutionary singers of the 
city’s life. 

The widow of Paul Armstrong, opposing 
an application by the Kirke La Shelle Com- 
pany to compel her to pay a judgment of 
$19,337 obtained against the playwright, has 
made affidavit that her husband died insolvent. 
The judgment represented the amount found 
to be due on accounting of the royalties from 
Armstrong’s play, “ The Heir to the Hoorah,” . 
produced by the Kirke La Shelle Company, 
which had to pay this sum to the estate of 
Henry J. W. Dam because Armstrong pla- 
giarized Dam’s story, “The Transmogrifica- 
tion of Dan.” 


The estate of Dr. Louis Klopsch, owner of 
the Christian Herald ( New York ), who died 
in 1900, has been appraised at $872,992 gross, 
and $643,239 net. Among the deductions the 
largest items were $25,638, due the Children’s 
Home, and $78,528,’ due the China Orphan 
Fund. These funds were in Mr. Klopsch’s 
hands as publisher of the Christian Herald, 
awaiting distribution. The net value of the 
Christian Herald, exclusive of cash and good 
will, was appraised at $162,003. The good 
will, placed at three times the average net in- 
come for the four fiscal years prior to Mr. 
Klopsch’s death, was appraised at $196,521. 
The circulation of the Christian Herald 
varied from 188,150 to 207,818 during three 
years, and the net profits ran from $64,308 to 
$80,826. Because of the fluctuation in adver- 
tising, the net income dropped from $80,826 
in 1906 to $39,424 in 1908. 


The estate of Lynn Boyd Porter ( “ Albert 
Ross” ) is valued at $193,000. 


Rey. Dr. Edward Payson Tenney died at 
Lynn, Mass., July 23, aged eighty years. 

Miss Arabella Eugenia Smith died at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., July 24, aged seventy-one. 


Miss S. MacNaughton died in London July 
24. 
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We want a “NEW ERA” in ritualism: One exemplifying : 


Ist. A clever and practical method for discovering truth and 


exposing error. 


Qnd, The advantages — greater possibilities of fraternity 
and brotherhood under cooperation than ‘under 


$300.00 to ist choice 
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$ 50.00 to 3rd choice 
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NEW ERA ASSOCIATION, 
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The Lyceum World 
ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor, Rept. Wr. 
The Absolutely Independent Lyceum Magazine. 
Instructioa—Entertainment— 
Inspiration. 
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with appreciations of Mr. Riley by the leading 
American Authors. 
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P. O. Box 10905, Boston, Mass. 
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